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EDITORIALS 


bravely begins another cycle, is the traditional sea- 

son of hope. If anyone should happen to run a 
survey on “canners’ fondest hopes for this 1952 sea- 
son”, chances are the decontrol of prices would win 
by unanimous decision. It would be the understate- 
ment of the year to say that it’s hard to tell at this 
time what the prospects of decontrol are. Even so, 
it seems rather certain that they are a good bit brighter 
than they were two months ago, when the National 
Canners Association went on record favoring such a 
move. At that time it was thought the move was too 
politically hot for an election year. Now it would seem 
a good many members of Congress are considering the 
action favorably. After a year and a half of studying 
perplexing orders, it’s intoxicating to sit back and 
dream of not being afraid to open the morning’s mail. 
But while we’re dreaming, we might just as well put 
those thoughts on paper and send them along to our 
Congressman. While we’re at it we might suggest 
that they do something about the real cause of infla- 
tion. That is, trim the Federal budget (and drastic- 
ally) while they have the opportunity. Such action on 
our part might be more effective than just dreaming. 


Doravey ex IMPROVING — Spring, when nature 


FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTIONS—As most can- 
ners know by this time, the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit out on the West Coast, held last 
month that processors may not be held in violation of 
the Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act in refusing to allow 
Food & Drug inspectors to enter the plant and make 
inspections. The decision was based on Section 374 
of the Act, which authorizes the inspections “After 
first making request and obtaining permission of the 
owner, operator or custodian”. On hearing of this 
decision a number of canners have kicked up their 
heels in glee. It’s easy to understand why some can- 
ners would take this opportunity to gloat. Individual 
Food and Drug inspectors have at times been, to put 
it mildly, a bit tedious. But the Food and Drug Law 
itself has been one of the greatest single forces that 
has made the progress of the canning industry possi- 
ble. Without plant inspections, the law could hardly 
have been effective. If this decision is upheld over 
the government’s appeal, it hardly seems possible that 
Congress can refuse to change the law. 
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WRONG TACK — “Cans Free Women To Bring 
Home ‘Bacon’,” says a Byoir release for the American 


Can Co. The releaes goes on to say: 


“If it were possible to convert to man-hours all the 
time saved every year by U. S. housewives in their 
kitchens alone a force of 11,000,000 servants would 
be created. This efficiency in culinary chores is 
attributed in large extent to the increased use of can- 
ned foods. 


“America’s 47,500,000 homemakers since the 
1920’s have freed themselves from some 34 billion 
hours in meal preparation time annually, the equiva- 
lent of 572 million 40-hour weeks. Tests show it 
now takes the average housewife only two hours to 
prepare three meals a day, as against four hours in 
the 1920’s. 


“Yet another factor reducing ‘woman-hours’ in 
the home is the growing popularity of canned meats, 
the use of which has increased 414-fold over the past 
25 years, the can manufacturing firm stated. 


“What do they do with the extra time? Latest 
census figures show that more women are employed 
at pay jobs now than at any other non-war time in 
our history and almost 50 percent of these women 
have children.” 


There can be no question of the great and wonderful 
contrabution of canned foods to the women of America, 
but publicizing them in this light is, in a charitable 
manner of speaking, not complimentary to the indus- 
try. In this column’s opinion it is much the same as 
though the liquor industry should advertise that liquor 
makes it possible for men to forget their troubles in 
drunken debauchery. No doubt, those women who use 
this new found freedom to neglect their children in 
search of the almighty dollar are thankful to the indus- 
try. It could be though, that the children who are so 
neglected might live to curse the industry that made 
this possible. Unless of course, canned foods are shown 
in their proper light as relieving mother from her 
kitchen chores and thus providing more time for her to 
love and train her children. 
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HOW TO DO IT! 


How to get the most 
from your Bean Snipper 


By W. I. (Pete) CARLSON 


Director of Engineering, Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


The Snipper is the most important machine in any bean line, 
handling a raw product that has the unstable characteristics of 
size and shape often determined by growing conditions, and, as 
such, demands close attention in the initial set-up and operating 
adjustments. 


PRE-CLEANING AND WASHING THE PRODUCT 


A very desirable trend is toward cleaning and washing the 
beans before snipping, particularly the washing. The beans are 
first run through a dry cleaner which removes most of the 
leaves, loose soil, and other debris. Several methods of washing 
are available, including pumping and fluming, but proper drain- 
ing before the beans enter the Snipper is important, so that 
excess water will not be encountered on the Snipper picking 
table. 


Thorough cleaning and washing of the product before snip- 
ping accomplishes two ends. First, it materially lessens the 
wear caused by the abrasive action of the foreign matter, and, 
secondily, greatly improves the efficiency of operation, since the 
moisture on the beans acts as a lubricant. Wet beans have a 
tendency to separate, eliminating bunching, in the cylinder, 
resulting in better snipping and increased capacity, in addition 
to which the Snipper cylinder is kept comparatively clean. 


When the beans are snipped dry, without washing, bean juice 
collects on the walls of the apertures in the cylinder and this, 
plus dust, forms a build up which impedes the entrance of the 
bean into the aperture. This bean juice also causes a reaction 
on the cylinder to form copper oxide, which is liable to transmit 
a dark bluish tinge to the cut end of the bean, if the cylinder is 
not steamed out at regular intervals. 


OPERATION, ADJUSTMENT AND CARE 


The two most common faults found in operation are overload- 
ing and improper adjustment of the tension on the knives, fol- 
lowed by inadequate cleaning. 


The capacity that can be handled per hour depends largely 
on the factors of size and shape. The capacity when handling 
beans with a greater percentage of 1’s and 2’s will be consider- 
ably less than when they are mostly 4’s and 5’s because of the 
greater number of beans per pound that must be snipped. Over- 
loading can take place either in the feed hopper or the Snipper 
cylinder. An adjustable gate is located between the feed hopper 
and the cylinder to regulate the flow from the hopper into the 
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cylinder. Overloading the feed hopper does not increase the 
capacity, which is governed by the adjustable gate, and should 
be avoided since it results in breaking the beans and it may 
actually decrease the capacity by causing the beans to bridge 
and impede their progress through the gate. Overloading of 
the hopper can be avoided by the use of equipment designed 
especially for that purpose. 


Overloading the Snipper cylinder, due to the improper adjust- 
ment of the gate, simply does not allow all of the beans to be 
properly snipped, which demands increased inspection labor on 
the picking table. The gate must be adjusted to compensate for 
the size and shape of the beans. The capacity is materially less 
when handling mis-shapen or “S” shaped beans, compared to 
straight clean ones. A fresh picked bean snips much better 
than one that has been stored for several hours. Stored beans, 
often times, tend to tear, pinch, and then bleed, causing dis- 
coloration when canned. 


The care given to the knives, which are V shaped in the case 
of the latest model Snipper, will determine the length of life of 
the cylinder and the tension adjustment should be checked peri- 
odically. This tension is very important and the knives should 
not be set too tightly against the cylinder, since this causes undo 
wear on the cylinder, although usually the first thing the opera- 
tor will do, when unsnipped beans are coming through the 
machine is to tighten the tension on the knives, whereas the dif- 
ficulty is more probably from overolading. Most Snippers are 
provided with an automatic release on the knives for protection 
against foreign material entering the apertures and when this 
occurs, the knives should be inspected for nicks or damage to 
the cutting edge. Such nicks should be removed before re-set- 
ting the knife on the cylinder, since these nicks cause grooving 
of the cylinder. Although the knives are self sharpening, they 
should occasionally be touched up on the outside bevel to remove 
the wire edge that builds up. The knives should never be 
ground on the cylinder side, since this will change the line of 
contact on the cylinder. 


The Snipper cylinder should be steamed and washed’ down at 
least every six hours, if the beans are dry and unwashed, and 
at the end of the day’s operations, if they have been thoroughly 
washed. 


At the end of the season, the machine should be thoroughly 
washed down and the knife tension should be released so that 
the knives do not touch the cylinder. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Color Problems in Ration Fruit Spreads 


We are all concerned with the reaction 
of consumers in one way or another. 
When the consumers are the men and 
women of our Armed Forces the quality 
and attractiveness of the jams are of 
prime importance. When the consumers 
are the housewife and her family, the 
attractiveness of the package and label 
take on a relatively greater importance. 
Our problem may be stated simply as 
that of getting preserves and the other 
fruit spreads to the consumer in the most 
attractive condition possible. 


The color, flavor, appearance, and con- 
sistency of a jam or jelly will vary more 
than other quality factors due to varia- 
tions in fruit quality, manufacturing 
process, and storage conditions. Since 
consistency is mainly dependent upon 
formulation and cooking, a good produc- 
tion man can control the consistency 
within rather narrow limits. The general 
appearance (wholeness, absence of de- 
fects, ete.) of a jam or jelly is de- 
termined by the time the packaging is 
completed except for that portion of 
appearance that is dependent on color. 
Color and flavor probably are more de- 
pendent on the use of high quality fruit, 
on good control of manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and on good storage conditions 
than are consistency and general ap- 
pearance. 

Since it is normal to expect deteriora- 
tive changes to take place in any biologi- 
cal matter, especially in food products, 
we are even more interested than you are 
in means of preventing or at least the 
slowing down such changes. In jam, 
jelly, and certain other fruit spreads, the 
consistency, general appearance, and to 
a lesser extent, flavor are relatively slow 
to react to the forces, primarily time and 
temperature, that cause the breakdown 
or deterioration in color. It is these 
deteriorative changes in color that we 
are primarily concerned with here. 


How can we prevent or minimize 
them? The two principal approaches 
to the problem presently in use are first 
to keep the time interval between pro- 
duction and consumption to the minimum 
time compatible with efficient merchan- 
dising, second, to keep the storage tem- 
perature below normal room temperature 
and/or below the critical breakdown tem- 
perature for the pigments in the fruit. 
The problem of supplying a global armed 
force with jam and jelly makes it logis- 
tically impossible to put into effect these 
heretofore most effective practices. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary for us to at- 
tempt to find some other means of mini- 
mizing or controlling deterioration. 


Delivered at the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Preservers Association, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, March 4, 1952. 
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By WILLIAM H. CASE 
Chicago QM Food & Container Institute 


STRINGENT STABILITY 
REQUIREMENTS FOR RATIONS 


As most of you know, the stability re- 
quirements for rations are very strin- 
160°F. without affecting their utility 
and, in addition they must withstand 
storage of six months at 100°F. or two 
years at 70°F. I grant you that such 
requirements may seem unreasonable and 
are a complete departure from normal 
commercial practice. If it were possible 
to make procurements on a short term 
basis and to guarantee that the jams, 
jellies, and other fruit spreads so pro- 
cured would be used within six months of 
their production we would not have such 
a problem. While every attempt is made 
to estimate the requirements as closely 
as possible, it is necessary to maintain 
an excess supply in all theaters of opera- 
tion in order to have a cushion or back- 
log available to fill sudden demands, such 
as occurred when the Korean situation 
developed last year. This is especially 


true for the operational rations which 
must be stockpiled for immediate use 
when and wherever the need for them 


A new uniform label design has been 
adopted for the complete line of Bedford 
jellies and preserves, according to the 
Bedford Products, Inc., Dunkirk, New 
York, packers of the products. Colorful 
new label as shown above right has new 
“shelf appeal” standing out with yellow, 
green and red lettering on a white back- 
ground. The name “Bedford” in red is 
further identified by a white “B” on jel- 
lies and a yellow “B” on preserves. Old 
gold foil label used since the company 
started in 1933 is shown at the left back- 
ground. The Bedford Company specializes 
in pure one-fruit jellies and preserves, 
packing 15 flavors. Distribution is mainly 
in the East through wholesale grocers 
and super market chains. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company designed the label and 
supplies the twelve ounce re-usable tum- 
blers; closures by White Cap Company. 


may arise. The normal peacetime de- 
mand for such rations, mainly for train- 
ing purposes, is not very large. When 
the situation changes into that where 
operational supplies are needed in large 
amounts on short notice, they must be 
available. Consequently supplies of 
operational rations are normally stor- 
aged for longer periods and under more 
adverse conditions than are supplies used 
for normal subsistence issue. Thus, if 
we want jams and jellies to retain popu- 
larity as ration items, we must do our 
best to see that they retain their accept- 
ability under such conditions. 


If you are a soldier in the forward 
area, hunched down in a foxhole, with no 
frospect of a hot meal and you open a 
ration can, labeled strawberry jam, that 
is more or less the color of an old shoe, 
you'll probably spread it on your crack- 
ers and eat it, but you won’t like it. You 
may possibly write a letter back com- 
plaining about it, just as the housewife 
may do if she buys unsatisfactory jars 
of strawberry jam or you may register 
your complaint forming by a dislike for 
the strawberry jam. The housewife prob- 
ably registers her complaint by failing to 
make repeat purchases, but the soldier 
isn’t in the position to make such a selec- 
tion, so he gripes to his C.O. and even- 
tually we hear about it, if a sufficient 
number of complaints are received. As 
with any ration item that proves to be 
unpopular, steps must be taken to im- 
prove it or replace it with other items 
that may be more popular. 


SYNTHETIC COLOR 

In the last year, we have in coopera- 
tion with members of the sub-task group 
on fruit spreads of the Research and 
Development Associates prepared sam- 
ples of strawberry and raspberry jams 
with and without added synthetic color. 

Samples of these jams have been sub- 
jected to storage for a year at —20°F., 
70°F., and 100°F. Colorimetric deter- 
minations according to the method of 
Sondheimer and Kertesz were made on 
gent. In general, subsistence items must 
withstand temperatures of —80°F. to 
the samples initially and after storage 
periods of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9 and 12 months. 
Color transparencies were also made of 
these samples for each storage period. 

Generally the results of the colorimet- 
rie determinations follow the same pat- 
tern for both the strawberry and rasp- 
berry jams with only slight differences 
between the color added and the normal 
jams. As was expected, the samples 
stored at —20°F. showed only very slight 
decreases in pigment content over the 
first nine months of storage though the 
samples examined after 12 months stor- 
age have shown a noticeable decrease in 
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pigment content. When we consider the 
70°F. storage samples we find that dur- 
ing the first month of storage the pig- 
ment content declines to approximately 
one-half of the initial value or approxi- 
mately the same level as the —20°F. 
samples after 12 months storage. After 
the first month the rate of decline be- 
comes more gradual so that after six 
months storage the pigment content is 
approximately one-fourth to one-third of 
that found initially. After one year the 
samples analyzed contained only a trace 
of the color present initially. These sam- 
ples stored at 100°F. naturally showed 
the steepest decline during the first 
month of storage losing about two-thirds 
of their pigment content. By the end 
of six months storage, the pigment con- 
tent was barely measurable and after 
nine months storage, no further colori- 
metric determination was made. 


When we consider the color transpar- 
encies made of these same jams after 
each storage period, we can more readily 
visualize the differences and _ possibly 
draw a different conclusion from them 
than from the colorimetric data. The 
color transparencies are actually more 
representative of the visual differences 
between samples than are the colorimet- 
ric data. The differences between the 


color added and normal samples of straw- 
berry jam are readily apparent for any 
temperature and storage period while 
those between the raspberry samples are 
not so pronounced. The samples of straw- 
berry jam with added color appear rather 
artificial but were preferred by over one- 


The H. D. Food Products Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, recently introduced 
their new Howdy Doody Peanut Butter. 
In doing this they also introduced a new 
medium by which Howdy, Clarabelle, 
Flub-A-Dub and Summerfall Winter- 
spring reach their fans. Howdy and his 
friends are portrayed on the lithographed 
metal closures, a product of the Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Baltimore. Inter- 
est is added through the use of bright 
circus colors on the gaily decorated label 
and closure of the 11 oz. jar. 
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half of the people to whom they were 
shown because of their deeper, fuller red 
color. In the samples stored for six 
months at —20°F. the differences are 
slight but at 70°F. storage the differ- 
ences were definitely in favor of the 
added color samples. After one month 
storage at 100°F. the normal colored 
samples were beginning to appear brown- 
ish while added color samples were still 
bright and without apparent browning. 
The disappearance of red pigment ap- 
pears to take place earlier and to a 
greater extent in pulp or fruit portion 
rather than in gel portion of the jam. 
As the red pigment disappears, grayish 
and brownish pigments are exposed or 
develop. 


The differences between the raspberry 
jam with and without added color are not 
as pronounced as in the strawberry jam. 
In fact, after 12 months storage at 70°F. 
the normally colored sample was prefer- 
red over the sample with added color. 
After six months at 100°F. there was a 
slight preference for the normally col- 
ored sample over the added color samples. 

While it appears, at least, with straw- 
berry jam that the addition of certain 
amounts of synthetic food colors results 
in production of a more acceptable jam 
after storage under the type of adverse 
conditions that may be expected in opera- 
tional situations, we plan to explore this 
problem further as well as all other pos- 
sible means of effecting a practical im- 
provement of the color and acceptance of 
our ration jams. 


THE ADDITION OF 
CRANBERRY SOLIDS 


One avenue which is now being ex- 
plored and has given promise of result- 
ing in improved color acceptance of red 
pigmented fruit jams is the substitution 
of cranberry solids for part of the straw- 


berry or raspberry solids in making jam. 


The Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Food Technology Depart- 
ment made up and submitted jam sam- 
ples in which cranberry solids were sub- 
stituted for thirty (380) percent of the 
strawberry solids or the raspberry solids. 
These samples were submitted to a taste 
panel for testing against jams made 
from the same fruit without the substitu- 
tion of cranberry solids. While there 
were slight preferences for the straight- 
fruit samples, the differences were not 
significant. In fact, all of these samples 
rated slightly higher than jams normally 
rate. 


On the basis of the results obtained 
with the acceptance test, a storage stabil- 
ity study was initiated in March using 
samples submitted by the Oregon Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Food 
Technology Department. These samples 
contained twenty-five (25) rather than 
thirty (30) percent cranberry solids. The 
samples were stored at 40°F., 70°F., and 
100°F. temperatures for storage periods 
of 1, 2, 3, 6, 9 and 12 months. The re- 
sults obtained thus far, while they 
haven’t been as good as we had hoped, 
are encouraging. After nine months 
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storage at 100°F., samples, while less 
acceptable than the 40°F. or 70°F., were 
still acceptable. The colorimetric data 
and the spectrophotometric curves indi- 
cate a definite lessening of pigment con- 
tent as the storage period progresses, 
but since the original pigment content of 
these combination jams are greater than 
that of strawberry or raspberry jams, it 
appears to take a longer storage period 
to reach the point where the grayish or 
brownish pigments predominate over the 
red pigments. There is a definite pro- 
gressive increase in the brownish pig- 
ments as the storage period increases. 

We are investigating this problem fur- 
ther by the use of berries of different 
varieties and from different sections of 
the country as well as varying the for- 
mulation and process. We hope that we 
may soon be able to set up definite speci- 
fication requirements that will result in 
procurement of improved jams for 
rations. It is proposed to investigate all 
possible leads that give promise of im- 
proving the quality and acceptance of the 
jams and other fruit spreads for opera- 
tional use. 


We look to you for advice and leads 
on improving our jam. Already we have 
received much valuable advice and assis- 
tance in working out our program. We 
are very much interested in the funda- 
mental work that Dr. Mackinney is doing 
on this problem. We know that all of 
you are interested in improving the qual- 
ity of your jams and jellies and we hope 
through industry-wide cooperation we 
can come up with more of the answers 
to our mutual problem of improving the 
color and the acceptance of jams, jellies 
and other fruit spreads. 


Newest member of the Knouse Foods 
apple products family is Lucky Leaf 
Spiced Apple Juice now being introduced 
to food markets from coast to coast. This 
surprisingly new and different appetizer, 
equally delicious served chilled or hot, is 
a clear juice, packed in clear glass 
containers bearing the familiar Lucky 
Leaf motif. Labels were designed by 
Ernest Spreuhler, Chicago, and printed by 
Stecher-Traung. Closures are White Cap 
and the quart bottles by Owens-Illinois. 
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GUESSING AT CONSUMER PREFERENCES DANGEROUS BUSINESS, 
PRESERVERS PRESIDENT WARNS 


Excerpt from the address of C. R. Zimmermann, Retiring President, National 
Preservers Association, at the Annual Convention of the Association March 3 


You no doubt agree that our relation- 
ship with the ultimate consumer requires 
considerable revision. Included are of 
course, our closest cooperation with the 
wholesaler and retailer. However, Mrs. 
Housewife is the real deciding factor. 
Surveys of her reactions to many of the 
things we do are of the utmost value to 
us. It is true that strawberry, raspberry 
and grape, for instance, are the biggest 
sellers? What are the compelling factors 
for such a decision by the housewife? 
Would the results be the same if other 
more profitable varieties were displayed 
to the same wide extent as the popular 
flavors? Naturally, we have our own 
fixations in regard to such a controversy. 
Has it ever been proven to anyone of you 
what the true facts of the case are? The 
true facts are of tremendous value to 
you if you give the subject proper con- 
sideration. 

Does Mrs. Housewife prefer 10 or 12 oz. 
or 1 lb. containers? Where does the size 
change occur? Is it a sudden merchan- 
dising idea of the sales manager? Is it 
on the demand of some buyer who fancies 
a smaller container as an advantage to 
increase his sales? The fact is that ad- 
vantages through sales promotion are nil 
as soon as the new size becomes the cus- 
tom. What about Mrs. Housewife dur- 
ing this change of smaller and smaller 
sizes that somehow are made to appear 
as if slightly larger than they actually 
are? When the size is reduced from 16 
oz. to 12 0z., as an example, did you 
inform the buyer of this new low priced 
package that he would have to sell at 
the very least 25 percent more volume in 
number of cases to equal his old sales 
in the larger container? 


Do you know or do you guess or do you 
simply follow a trend, not knowing for 
sure, just what the boss thinks about the 
entire matter? The boss, of course, is 
Mrs. Housewife. Is it true that Mrs. 
Housewife is confused, stupid, incompe- 
tent and can be forced into buying a 
smaller size container which brings her 
preserves and jellies to a higher cost rer 
pound than the larger package which has 
disappeared from the shelves? Try a 
survey and you will be surprised and 
very pleased to find that Mrs. Housewife 
knows the answers and is not stupid and 
is also very competent. Just review the 
matter—no other important food prod- 
ucts fill the market with conflicting sizes 
that have no relation to the economics 
of production, profit, or the final good 
will of Mrs. Housewife. 


FACTS—The result of one survey with 
Mrs. Housewife indicated that she is 
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well aware of the extra prices she is 
forced to pay when she is compelled to 
purchase smaller sizes. 


A very recent investigation on the 24 
oz. package as compared with the stand- 
ard 2 lb. has proven that merchandising 
through smaller packages, which absorb 
the same costs as the larger package, 
plus even greater production expense, is 
a tragic fallacy. In the case of the 24 
oz. package three jobbers located in three 
states were intrigued with the idea. 
When it was explained that they must 
assure themselves at least of 25 percent 
increased case sales to equal the tonnage 
that they had been selling in the 2 ib. jar, 
they expressed themselves with confi- 
dence that their sales would increase 
casewise many times. However, the story 
had a sad ending. The reason — Mrs. 
Housewife would not be inveigled by 
lower prices to pay more per pound for 
her food. She bought the 2 lb. 

Surely there must be a method of co- 
operation among the members of this 
Association, whereby we can pool impor- 
tant facts pertaining to our business— 
perhaps to our existence. If any member 
believes that this would be good practice 
may I suggest that he write any member 
of our Executive Committee his proposed 
plan for obtaining those results. The 
sooner we take out the guess work, the 
quicker we will be able to prosper as an 
Association. 
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QUARTERMASTER WANTS 
MAYONNAISE 


The Chicago Quartermaster has in- 
vited bids on 42,540 gallons of mayon- 
naise in 1 gallon glass jars. The bids 
will be opened on March 31. Mayonnaise 
offered in response to this invitation 
should meet specification EE-M-131. Per- 
sons interested in submitting bids or 
proposals on this merchandise, or in 
securing additional information, may 
write the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
QM Purchasing Division,“1819 W. Persh- 
ing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois, Attention 
Public Information Officer, or telephone 
Lafayette 3-5500, Extension 4118. Let- 
ters should refer to Invitation No. 
52-1174 B. 


GLASS CONTAINER 
SHIPMENTS UP 


Shipments of 8,662,000 gross of glass 
containers in January 1952 were 12 per- 
cent above December 1951 shipments of 
7,742,000 gross but 11 percent less than 
shipments of 9,766,000 gross in January 
1951. Production of glass containers in 
January 1952 totaled 8,903,000 gross, up 
17 percent over the previous month. 

For individual types of containers, the 
largest increases in shipments from 
December 1951 to January 1952 were 
33 percent for wide-mouth food contain- 
ers (including fruit jars and_ jelly 
glasses) and 37 percent for nonreturn- 
able beverage bottles, while liquor bot- 
tles and dairy-products containers showed 
decreases of 23 and 22 percent, respec- 
tively. Shipments of wide mouth food 
containers of 2,340,804 gross also repre- 
sented an increase from the January ’51 
shipments of 2,290,238 gross. 


PLATE PIM 
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Glass jars are being used to bring out the colorful sales appeal of Blue Plate pimientos 
by the Southern Shell Fish Company, New Orleans, packers of the product. The line 
is now packaged for national distribution in four and seven ounce jars containing fancy 
whole red pimientos and in the two ounce tumbler containing sliced Julienne style 
pimientos. The company distributes nationally a complete “Blue Plate” line of vege- 
tables and seafood. Label information carried only on red and blue metal lithographed 
closure permits showing pimientoes to full advantage. Duraglas jars supplied by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company; closures by White Cap Company, Chicago. 
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CAL-PAK PRESIDENT SUMS UP 
FRUIT SITUATION IN 
ANNUAL REPORT 


The California fruit situation on the 
Coast is summed up by Roy G. Lucks, 
president of California Packing Corpo- 
ration who, in an interim report to stock- 
holders and employes this week said: 
“As we are at the close of our 1951 fiscal 
year, we are in a position to give you a 
preliminary report of our operations dur- 
ing those twelve months. We started the 
fiscal year with a relatively small inven- 
tory, a direct result of the abnormal de- 
mand for our products which developed 
during the last half of the 1950 fiscal 
year. The heavy movement of merchan- 
dise was undoubtedly stimulated by the 
developments in Korea. The trade was 
not only eager to buy but anxious to have 
the merchandise in their own possession, 
obviously anticipating higher prices for 
the 1951 pack. Our pack in 1951 was 
the largest that the Corporation has ever 
produced, exceeding the previous high of 
1950 by approximately 10 percent. A 
substantial part of this increased produc- 
tion was due to the very favorable 
weather conditions prevailing through- 
out the growing and harvesting seasons 
in most of the area in which we operate. 
In several instances, favorable growing 
conditions increased yields per acre 
above pre-season expectations and added 
appreciably to our total production. Al- 
though our unit and dollar sales volumes 
of canned fruits and vegetables were less 
than in the record year of 1950, they are 
the second largest in the Corporation’s 
history. One of the chief factors causing 
this decrease in our billings, as compared 
to a year ago, was the same forward 
buying by the trade during the last quar- 
ter of the 1950 fiscal year, that resulted 
in our low inventory position early in 
1951. Obviously, it required some time 
for the trade to absorb the forward pur- 
chases of many items, and during those 
first months of the new fiscal year, our 
volume was correspondingly reduced. On 
the other hand, some important items 
were in such short supply that we could 
not take care of the additional require- 
ments of our trade between March 1 and 
the start of the 1951 packing season. The 
delays that we encountered in securing 
ceiling prices from the Office of Price 
Stabilization for our 1951 pack and in 
obtaining corrections of inequities exist- 
ing in the price regulations also had a 
retarding effect on the normal movement 
of our products during the past year. 
This delay not only interfered with the 
movement of our merchandise, but in 
many instances prevented us from ship- 
ping during the packing season, thus ma- 
terially increasing both our handling and 
storage expenses. Because of substan- 
tially higher wage rates and raw product 
prices, this year’s pack has been made 
at substantially increased costs over last 
year. The major portion of canned fruits 
and vegetables are today selling below 
ceiling prices. Your company has joined 
with other members of the industry in 
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endeavoring to have its products decon- 
trolled in order to relieve itself of the 
delays, inequities and excessive clerical 
costs existing under control. Our inven- 
tory, as of March 1, 1952, for most items 
of canned fruits and vegetables, is ma- 
terially greater than a year ago. We 
believe that in most instances this will 
enable us to take care of the require- 
ments of our trade until the 1952 packs 
are available.” 


BALL COMPLETES 

NEW MANAGEMENT TEAM 

With the election of James L. Knipe 
as Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, President Edmund F. Ball, of 
Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana, 
announced the completion of his new 
management team. Mr. Knipe is a for- 
mer Union Bag & Paper Company execu- 
tive. He is the fifth outsider since 1950 
to get managerial responsibility with this 
pioneer glass container manufacturing 
firm. The reorganization of this family- 
owned and managed corporation, began 
in 1950 with the appointment of Duncan 
C. Menzies as Executive Vice-President. 
Mr. Menzies had been Assistant to the 
President of Johnson & Johnson. 

Other members of the five man man- 
agement committee include, Messrs. Rob- 
ert W. Biggs, Vice-President of Glass 
Manufacturing; Fred A. Schlossstein, 
Vice-President and Controller; and 
Ralph C. Edgar, Vice-President for 
Employe and Public Relations. 

The reorganization was written up in 
February 9 issue of “Business Week.” 
According to the report the new team 
has already begun to score, 1951 being 
one of its most successful years in the 
glass container field since its founding 
in 1878. 


CROWN ISSUES 
CLOSURE CATALOG 

Crown Cork & Seal Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, has issued a book aimed 
toward simplifying the selection and pur- 
chase of metal closures for glass-packed 
products. Extensively illustrated in color, 
it covers thoroughly the types of Crown 
closures and liners in general use for 
food, drug, chemical, cosmetic and other 
products packed in glass. Descriptions 
of Crown’s quality control, design service 
for closure decorating, laboratory service 
and nation-wide warehouse service are 
included. 


PURDUE WASTE CONFERENCE 


The 7th Annual Industrial Waste Con- 
ference will be held at the Purdue Me- 
morial Building, Lafayette, Indiana, May 
7,8 and 9. At that time scientists from 
industry and government will meet to 
discuss mutual problems encountered in 
the disposal of waste materials that may 
result in the pollution of air or water. 
Hotel reservations should be made at the 
Purdue Union Club, the Fowler Hotel, 
Cedar Crest Hotel, or the Morris Bryant 
Hotel. Don E. Bloodgood of Purdue, will 
serve as Chairman of the Conference. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MUSSELMAN ENTERTAINS 
GROWERS 


More than 300 tomato growers, their 
families and other guests, including a 
panel of agricultural specialists from 
Pennsylvania State College attended the 
annual tomato growers banquet, given 
by The C. H. Musselman Company in its 
Biglerville Cafeteria on March 12. 


President John A. Hauser presided at 
the dinner and praised the tomato grow- 
ers for the fine quality of the 1951 crop 
which produced a fine pack of tomato 
juice. He said The C. H. Musselman 
growers were among the best and most 
experienced of our area and were plant- 
ing a substantial acreage this year using 
the plants, planting services and spray 
services supplied by the company at cost 
or less. In introducing the speakers, he 
stressed the community of interest be- 
tween growers and canners in supporting 
the American System. 


Speaking to the topic “Your Money is 
What You Make It”, Mr. Fred Gibbs, of 
the York Corporation, warning against 
the dangers of progressive inflation, gave 
a fundamental talk on how inflation de- 
velops and how it can be checked. 


County Agent “Dutch” Hartman pre- 
sided over a panel of specialists from 
Pennsylvania ‘State College including 
Messrs. Kirby, Dutt & Pepper. Soprano 
Jean Slaybaugh (Mrs. Richard Slay- 
baugh) rendered soprano solos which 
were warmly received. 


FOOD AND CONTAINER 
INSTITUTE HAS 
BUSY MEETING AGENDA 


The Research and Development Asso- 
ciates, Food and Container Institute, 
Inc., will hold its Fifth Annual Meeting 
on 15-16-17 April 1952, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois. Over three 
hundred leaders of science, industry, and 
the Armed Forces will meet to survey 
the past year’s progress and define future 
objectives in their continuing effort to 
improve the quality and variety of foods 
and containers for the Armed Forces. 

Highlights will include the formal 
opening report of the President, Dr. A. 
L. Elder, Director of Research, Corn 
Products Refining Company; a discus- 
sion of the Fundamental Research Pro- 
gram by Dr. Donald K. Tressler, Scien- 
tific Director; the Tuesday Banquet 
address given by Dr. Floyd L. Miller, 
Vice-Chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board, Department of De- 
fense; a panel discussion on Wesdnesday, 
April 16, incorporating two officers and 
two enlisted men just returned from the 
Korean battlefronts; and tours of the 
Army Medical Service Meat and Dairy 
Hygiene School, the Quartermaster Sub- 
sistence School, and the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces on Thursday, April 17. 
A Ration Luncheon will be held at the 
Subsistence School Thursday noon. 
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S. G. WIMMER 
HEADS VIRGINIA CANNERS 


S. G. Wimmer, S. G. Wimmer & Sons, 
of Christiansburg was reelected Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Canners Association 
at the Annual Meeting held at Roanoke, 
February 29 and March 1. Other officers 
elected are: J. W. Siegfried, Jr., Colum- 
bia, Vice-President; and S. E. Marshall, 
Roanoke, Secretary-Treasurer, reelected. 


NKPA REPORTS 60 PERCENT 
INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


Secretary Bill Moore of the National 
Kraut Packers Association, reports a 
healthy membership increase of 60 per- 
cent since 1950. Those figures are a real 
tribute to the vigor and vitality of a hard 
working, energetic, young man, Latest 
additions to the fold are: Storey Food 
Products Company of Ogden, Utah; 
Frank Halter of Racine, Wisconsin; and 
E. R. Wood & Company, Holcomb, New 
York. 


JOIN NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


Abraham Lustig, Inc., packers of apple 
sauce and tomatoes, with factories at 
Brockport and Hamlin, New York, are 
the latest members of the continuously 
growing New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Inc., according to 
an announcement of the Board of Direc- 
tors of that Association. 


Also admitted as associate members 
are Alard Industries, Inc. of Williamson 
(suppliers) and Mitchel Beck Company, 
Inc,, (brokers) of New York City. 


ED LAUCKS ON COAST 


Edward J. Laucks, newly appointed 
Sales Manager of Hungerford (Pa.) 
Packing Company, is spending some time 
on the Pacific Coast in a special sales 
study for the company, and while there 
attended the Directors Conference of the 
Canners League of California held at 
Stanta Barbara this week. He will re- 
turn to the East at the end of the month. 


Wisconsin canners at the dedication of 
Babcock Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
from left to right: L. J. Weix, of the 
Oconomowoc Canning Co., Oconomowoc; 
Marvin P. Verhulst, of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, Madison; Leonard 
Berth and L. A. Polzak, of the Larsen 
Company, Green Bay; R. F. Weix, of the 
Oconomowoc Canning Co. and Dr. K. G. 
Weckel of the University. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
APPOINTMENTS 


J. N. Vincent, with Continental Can 
Company since 1933, and formerly Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the General 
Manager of the Cannery Equipment 
Service Department, has been appointed 
to the position of Manager of the com- 
pany’s Customers Plant Layout Depart- 
ment, succeeding the late H. L. Minaker. 

John C. Baker, with Continental Can 
since 1922, and formerly Assistant Plant 
Manager of the North Grand plant in 
Chicago, has been appointed Plant Man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago Stock- 
yards Plant, replacing J. E. Perry, who 
has been transferred to the New York 
office, Quality Control Department. 


ARMY OFFICERS 
TOUR GAIR PLANT 


More than 40 officers of the U. S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force, including 
three Canadian officers, recently toured 
the Teterboro, New Jersey and Piermont, 
New York plants of Robert Gair Com- 
pany, New York manufacturers of fold- 
ing cartons, paperboard, and shipping 
containers. The officers are from the 
Packaging and Procurement Divisions of 
the services around the country and are 
taking a refresher course at the Naval 
Supply Corps School at Bayonne, New 
Jersey, in the modern and improved 
methods of packaging and materials han- 
dling. Grayson Lynn of Gair’s Products 
Development Department, New York, 
had addressed the school twice on these 
subjects, and the men expressed a desire 
to see paperboard made and converted 
into cartons and containers. 


CANCO’S AMA EXHIBIT TO 
TO FEATURE NEW PRODUCT 
USES FOR CONTAINERS 


Expanded service to customer indus- 
tries will keynote American Can Com- 
pany’s exhibit at the 21st National Pack- 
aging Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association at Atlantic City, 
April 1-4. 

The exhibit will feature a display 
showing a wide range of containers for 
pressure-propelled products. A number 
of panels will also be used to illustrate 
the diversified uses of cans for packaging 
a variety of products. 


Canco sales representatives from all 
parts of the country and members of the 
firm’s manufacturing and research staffs 
will be present to greet members of the 
packaging industry and to discuss their 
problems. 

Canners, packers and their friends 
will be welcomed on the occasion at 
Canco’s Booth 312 in the Atlantic City 
Auditorium during the exposition. 


DR. JOSEPH S. CALDWELL 


Dr. Joseph S. Caldwell, for 30 years a 
plant physiologist for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and since 1948 serv- 
ing with the Horticultural Department, 
University of Maryland, died February 
18. Dr. Caldwell was 73 years. old. 


In his work at the University of Mary- 
land in the Food Processing Department, 
Dr. Caldwell worked closely with canners 
in the Tri-State area. He cooperated in 
the preparation of data for food and 
drug hearings on corn and snap beans. 
Several papers authored by him appeared 
in this publication. 
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WISCONSIN DEDICATES 
FOOD RESEARCH BUILDING 


Named after the famous pioneer in 
Agricultural Science, Stephen Moulton 
Babcock, who sent some of America’s 
most illustrious biochemists on the trail 
of causes of hidden hunger, Babcock Hall 
was formerly dedicated at the University 
of Wisconsin early in February. The 
dedication was attended by members and 
representatives of the dairy and food 
industries and associations from over the 
state. A delegation attended represent- 
ing the Wisconsin Canners Association 
which underwrote equipment in the food 
research laboratory. 


Babcock Hall houses very modern 
facilities for the teaching, research, and 
extension work conducted in the respec- 
tive areas of food technology by the de- 
partment. Costing 2% million dollars, 
the building has on its lower floor the 
food industries section, on the second 
floor the general laboratories and class 
rooms, and on the third, dairy products 
research facilities. In the form of a T, 
the cross structure has a completely 
equipped dairy plant for the manufac- 
ture of various types of dairy products. 


The food industries section, under the 
direction of Dr. K. G. Weckel, offers a 
four-year, and graduate work curricula 
in food technology. It contains 17 rooms, 
including the following: large pilot food 
products processing room; bakery and 
confectionery processing laboratory; stu- 
dent products analysis laboratory; equip- 
ment storage room; shop room; class 
room; food products consumer accep- 
tance test laboratory; two food products 
research laboratories; three temperature- 
controlled rooms for fermentation pro- 
cessing; raw products and packaged 
products storage; two freezer rooms; 
supplies and ingredients storage room; 
products smoking room; and staff office 
and library. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNTS 


Earl H. Shouse, Pittsburgh food 
broker, has been named exclusive sales 
representative in that market for the 
Farm Fresh Packing Corporation, of 
Hightstown, New Jersey, canners of 
blueberries, asparagus, whole white pota- 
toes, and sweet potatoes, under the Farm 
Fresh label. 

The Shouse organization has also been 
appointed by Yakima County Horticul- 
tural Union, Yakima, Washington, pack- 
ers of Elberta freestone peaches, purple 
plums, Bartlett pears, applesauce, and 
sliced apples under the Ribbon Brand 
label. 


SCHEDULE MEETING 


Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association will hold its spring meeting 
at the Hotel President, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, May 21-22, K. H. Jacobs, executive 
secretary, announces. 


KENNETH D. ROSE 


As we closed our forms last week word 
reached us of the sudden death on March 
10 of Kenneth D. Rose, 63 year old Presi- 
dent of Rogers Brothers Seed Company, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, while vacationing 
with his wife and daughter in Honolulu. 

Although born and raised in Chau- 
mont, New York, Mr. Rose spent his boy- 
hood working with Mr. A. L. Rogers, 


KENNETH D. ROSE 


founder of the seed company, who pre- 
vailed upon him to take charge of his 
then Western activities in Idaho Falls in 
1916, where he has since resided. Under 
his direction the seed business was ex- 
panded to numerous Western States 
with distribution throughout the United 
States. He became President of Rogers 
Brothers Seed Company in 1937 upon the 
death of Mr. Rogers, and was active in 
this capacity until his sudden death. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
and three sons, two of which are active 
in the business. 


UPS LABEL ALLOWANCE 


In order that its allowances be ade- 
quate, and in line with present-day label 
costs, Steel Canning Co., of Springdale, 
Arkansas, has announced an increase in 
its label allowance. New allowances, per 
M, are: 8-oz., $1.70; No. 1s, $2.00; No. 
300s, $2.40; No. 308s, $2.55; No. 2s, 
$2.75; No. 244s, $3.35; No. 10 spot label 
or unlabeled, $2.75; No. 10 full wrap 
around, $4.30. 


HEADS CHARITY DRIVE 


Max M. Zimmerman, publisher of 
“Super Market Merchandising”, has been 
named food industry chairman for the 
1952 Joint Defense Appeal campaign of 
the American Jewish Committee. 
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PASS DIVIDEND 


Stockholders of S & W Fine Foods, 
Ine., San Francisco, Calif., have received 
the news that operations during the first 
eight months of the fiscal year do not 
justify a payment of dividends on the 
common stock. This firm has recently 
taken possession of a large new ware- 
house in suburban Berkeley for distri- 
buting purposes. This new addition to 
plant facilities is located on a spur rail- 
road. 


MAYNARD RETURNS TO 
PRATT-LOW 


Ken Maynard, who left the Pratt-Low 
Preserving Company, Santa Clara, Calif., 
to fill a post in the Pacific Northwest, is 
back with the old-time California firm 
again to head the buying of fruits and 
vegetables from growers. 


DEWEY & ALMY SET MEETING 
DATE—ELECT DIRECTORS 


The stockholders of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company at the Annual Meet- 
ing this week approved the third Monday 
in March as the date for annual meetings 
in the future. Alex T. Daignault, com- 
pany Treasurer, and Bradley Dewey, Jr., 
Vice-President in Charge of the Cryovac 
Division, were elected Directors. 


PROTEST LABEL RULE 


American food product packers are fil- 
ing protests, through the U. S. Embassy 
in Caracas, against a regulation cur- 
rently under consideration in Venezuela 
covering food products imported into 
that country. 

The regulation would require that such 
foods must bear Spanish labels, be regis- 
tered with the Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare in that country, and bear 
the name and address of the importer, 
as well as the manufacturer, plus the 
registration number. 

Packers are protesting the regulation 
as unduly burdensome and unnecessary, 
and cite the fact that the rule, if made 
operative, will make necessary’ special 
relabeling of all packaged foods shipped 
to Venezuela. 


OPTIMISTIC ON SALES 


Hunt Foods, Inc., looks for 1952 sales 
at least equal to the volume of the past 
year, F, R. Weissman, president, says in 
his annual report to the stockholders. 


Company plans a substantial expan- 
sion in the packing and distribution of 
tomato paste, the report revealed. 
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WASHINGTON 


AMENDMENT 1 TO M-25, CANS 


Secondary tin mill plate totalling 103,- 
000 tons will be allotted to can manufac- 
turers for the remainder of the first 
quarter and for the second quarter of 
1952. 

Of the allotment, 35,000 tons will be 

available for the remainder of the first 
quarter of 1952 and 68,000 tons for the 
second quarter. The allotments are 
authorized through the issuance of 
Amendment 1 to NPA’s Can Order, 
M-25, effective March 13. 
“The amendment allows canners and 
packers to use any quality of secondary 
tin mill plate for the packaging of any 
commodity without having the material 
charged against percentage quotas de- 
fined in the order. 

Order M-25 previously required users 
of cans made from waste-waste, mill 
accumulation plate and all other types 
of plate (except waste and black plate 
rejects) to charge such cans to quota. 


Continuing provisions of the order 
place restrictions on quality of prime 
plate and set commodity percentage 
quotas according to base period (1950 
and/or 1949) use. 

The amendment requires that cans or 
parts of cans—or an equivalent quantity 
—made from any part of the secondary 
tin mill plate allotted to a manufacturer 
must be offered to his packer and canner 
customers on a pro-rata basis. Second- 
ary tin mill plate includes mill accumula- 
tion plate, tin plate, waste-waste, un- 
mended menders and unassorted temper 
tin plate. 


PARITY ADJUSTMENTS 


Processors of agricultural commodities 
who make “parity” adjustments in their 
ceiling prices hereafter will notify their 
appropriate District Office of Price 
Stabilization of these adjustments rather 
than the OPS National office. 


OPS on March 18th amended the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation to make 
this change in the notification method. 
The amendment, No. 30, become effective 
March 22, 1952. 


OPS said the number of notices reach- 
ing the National office has become so 
large that it is deemed advisable to have 
processors send the notices to District 
offices. The action also is in line with the 
general policy of decentralizing the ad- 
ministration of adjustments and filing. 
GCPR authorizes processors and manu- 
facturers to increase ceilings if they pay 
more for an agricultural commodity, 
which is on the parity list, than the high- 
est price they incurred during the GCPR 
base period. 

The pass-through is restricted to the 
= amount of the increased prices 
paid. 
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FURTHER TOMATO PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Amendment 1 to SR 10 of Price Order 
55 issued last week by OPS permits to- 
mato packers in Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia to price items not listed in SR 
10, by comparison. This order has refer- 
ence to the low-end adjustments pro- 
vided in SR 10 effective March 11, for 
Standard 303, 2’s, 2%’s and 10’s for 
canned tomatoes only. Under provisions 
of Amendment 1 “If you are a processor 
located in the area described in section 
1 of this supplementary regulation and 
you can any item of tomatoes which dif- 
fers from an item listed in section 2, you 
may calculate your ceiling price for such 
item under the provisions of section 4 
of CPR 55 without reference to this sup- 
plementary regulation using the methods 
provided by section 4 of CPR 55. If you 
choose to price the item under this sup- 
plementary regulation you shall use as 
your comparison item in figuring your 
ceiling price under section 4 of CPR 55 
an item for which you have adjusted the 
ceiling price in accordance with this sup- 
plementary regulation. 


If you choose to price the item under 
this supplementary regulation and you 
are unable to use the provisions of sec- 
tion 4, you shall use the provisions of 
section 6 or 7 (in that order) of CPR 55.” 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ISSUES TRADE PRACTICE RULES 
FOR THE GROCERY INDUSTRY 


Revised Trade practice rules for the 
Grocery Industry, as hereinafter set 
forth, were promulgated by the Federal 
Trade Commission March 18. The rules 
constitute a revision and extension of 
the trade practice rules for this industry 
as promulgated by the Commission on 
March 14, 1932, and supersede such pre- 
viously promulgated rules. 

The rules become operative thirty (30) 
days after the date of promulgation. 
They are set forth under four separate 
sections and embrace practices consid- 
ered to be prohibited under laws admin- 
istered by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Subject to jurisdictional requirements, 
appropriate proceedings in the public 
interest will be taken by the Commission 
to prevent the employment of any such 
practices by any member of the industry. 

Part I contains rules which repeat the 
statutory language in Section 2(a) and 
(c) to (f) of the Clayton Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act 
and otherwise. This law is qualified by 
the following meet-competition provisions 
in Section 2(b) of the Clayton Act: 

Broadly speaking these rules deal with 
1—Prohibited discrimination in price; 2 
—Prohibited brokerage and commissions, 
etc.; Prohibited discrimination in 
advertising or promotional allowances; 
4—Prohibited discrimination in services 
or facilities; 5—Prohibited inducing or 
receiving discrimination in price. 


PART II 


Part II contains rules based on See- 
tions 5 and 12 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. Said Section 5 prohibits the 
use of all unfair methods of competition 
and of all unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce, and said Section 
12-a(1) prohibits the dissemmination of 
“any false advertisement by United 
States mails, or in commerce by any 
means, for the purpose of inducing, or 
which is likely to induce, directly or in- 
directly the purchase of foods, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics.” 

Part II rules prohibit: 6—Wrongful 
selling below cost; 7—False use of the 
term “bargain”; 8—Use of fictitious 
price; 9—Use of any false or misleading 
term of sale; 10—Use of any false or 
misleading invoice, ete.; 11—Misrepre- 
sentation of available product supply; 
12—Use of any misleading or deceptive 
selling method; 13—Misrepresentation in 
general. It is an unfair trade practice 
for any member of the industry, either 
directly or indirectly, to make any mis- 
representation in the advertisement, of- 
fer, or sale of a product (a) about its 
production or distribution, or (b) about 
its identity, nature, character, composi- 
tion, grade, quality, quantity, size, use, 
or value, or (c) in any other material 
respect; 14—Defamation of competitor; 
15—Enticing of competitor’s employee; 
16—Substitution of competitor’s product; 
17—Interference with Competitor’s con- 
tract; 18—Coercion of purchase; 19— 
Use of Lottery Scheme; 20—Forms of 
trade restraints (Unlawful price fixing, 
ete.). 

Part III—(Rule 21)—Prohibits use of 
unfair exclusive deals and Part IV— 
(Rule 22)—Prohibits aiding or abetting 
use of unfair trade practices. 


FTC CITES IGA 


Independent Grocers’ Alliance Distrib- 
uting Company, Chicago, its directors, 
and all its affiliated wholesale grocery 
firms for which it operates a buying and 
merchandising service, were ordered this 
week by the Federal Trade Commission 
to discontinue accepting unlawful brok- 
erage fees from sellers of grocery prod- 
ucts and related commodities. 

The FTC order likewise forbids the 
direct or indirect receipt of illegal brok- 
erage or allowances in lieu thereof by 
The Grocers Co., Chicago, and its mem- 
bers. 

This corporation, the Commission an- 
nouncement said, holds 50 percent of the 
capital stock of IGA and is controlled 
by Wholesale grocers affiliated or under 
contract with IGA. 


Four sellers of grocery merchandise 
also are prohibited from paying unlaw- 
ful brokerage on purchases made by or 
through IGA on its own behalf or far its 
affiliated wholesalers or other buyers. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(See Page 20) 
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NORTHWEST PACKERS 
ELECT PITKIN 


Leaders in the canning industry of the 
Pacific Northwest gathered at Gearheart, 
Oregon, Thursday and Friday, March 13 
and 14, for the annual meeting of the 
Northwest Canners Association. Present 
for conferences were representatives of 
the Federal Government Defense Agen- 
cies from Washington, D. C., and repre- 
sentatives of the National Canners 
Association. 


Those in attendance from federal agen- 
cies were: George L. Mehren, Director, 
Food & Restaurant Division, OPS; H. 
Paul Smith, Assistant Head, Metal Can 
Section, NPA; Floyd F. Hedlund, Deputy 
Director, Fruit & Vegetable Branch, 
PMA; and Wade Hammond, Assistant to 
the Director, Fruit & Vegetable Branch, 
PMA. 

Those in attendance from National 
Canners Association were Fred C. Heinz, 
President, who was principal speaker at 
the luncheon on Friday, and took as his 
subject “The Importance of Canned 
Foods in World Diplomacy”; Carlos 
Campbell, Secretary - Treasurer; Miss 
Katherine Smith, Director of the Home 
Economics Division; and Dr. J. Russell 
Esty, Director of the Western Branch 
Laboratory of the national association. 


E. I. Pitkin, Eugene Fruit Growers 
Association, Eugene, Oregon, was elected 
President of the group; J. E. Klahre, 
Apple Growers Association, Hood River, 
Oregon, First Vice-President; Vernon 
Whitney, Walla Walla Canning Com- 
pany, Walla Walla, Washington, Second 
Vice-President; and C. R. Tulley was re- 
elected Executive Vice-President and 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Board of Directors includes the 
following holdover members: John Hil- 
strom, California Packing Corporation; 
O. E. Snider, Blue Lake Packers, Inc.; 
Max Lehmann, Northwest Packing Com- 
pany; W. A. Hallauer, Wapato Packing, 
Inc.; B. C. Blair, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; L. M. Jones, Washington Canners 
Cooperative; F. M. Smith, Stayton Can- 
ning Company Cooperative; and Mr. 
Klahre. 

Newly elected members of the Board 
are: F. J. Becker, Stokely Foods, Inc.; 
Leon Jones, J. R. Simplot Company; 
Bradley Jones, Pictsweet Foods, Inc.; 
Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Brothers Pack- 
ing Company; Courtney Lasselle, Port- 
land Canning Company; William B. 
Hyde, Olympia Canning Company; and 
Mr. Whitney. 


MALAYANS ESTABLISH 
TIN BUREAU 


The tin producers of Malaya will open 
an office in the United States to provide 
accurate information about tin produc- 
tion and marketing developments. The 
new information center, to be called The 
Malayan Tin Bureau, will be located at 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, 
D. C., with Lynn W. Meekins as director. 
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Mr. Meekins has had a long career in 
United States foreign trade promotion. 
A graduate of Johns Hopkins University, 
he organized and supervised American 
trade offices in five continents and repre- 
sented this country in trade negotiations 
in Canada, England, South Africa and 
Egypt. He returned in December from 
a visit to the tin-producing areas in 
Malaya. 


Malayan tin producers have been beset 
by numerous difficulties in the past dec- 
ade. Put out of business during World 
War II by the Japanese occupation, they 
returned in 1946 to find their mining 
equipment heavily damaged or destroyed. 
Since June, 1948, they have been further 
handicapped by Communist sabotage and 
terrorism. In spite of these obstacles, 
they have stepped up their postwar tin 
production, starting from scratch, to 
more than 57,000 tons a year. Malaya 
is the world’s largest producer of tin and 
the United States is the world’s largest 
user. 


HINES-PARK APPOINTS 
30 BROKERS 


Centralization of sales of Duncan 
Hines Food products will soon be real- 
ized, according to Roy H. Park, president 
of Hines-Park Foods, Inc., licensor of 
manufacturers of Duncan Hines Foods, 
when he revealed that some 30 brokers 
had recently been appointed jointly by 
three licensed Duncan Hines manufac- 
turers. 


First step was taken at the convention 
in Atlantic City with a meeting of three 
major licensees: Max Bucklew, Duncan 
Hines Division, Knouse Foods Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Peach Glen, Pennsylvania— 
with Duncan Hines apple products; 
Robert Ash, St. Mary’s Packing Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio—with Duncan Hines tomato 
products, pork and beans, limas and kid- 
ney beans; William Webster, Duncan 
Hines Division, Country Gardens, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin — with Duncan 
Hines peas, corn and mixed vegetables. 


After interviews and consultations, the 
following brokers were appointed: Ala- 
bama—B. F. Redmond Co., Birmingham; 
Arthur Wells Brokerage Co., Mobile. 
Arizona—E. O. Davis, Phoenix. Arkan- 
sas—The Beall Co., Helena; Ray M. Wil- 
son Co., Little Rock. Colorado—Thad F. 
Adams Sales Co., Denver. Florida—Doug 
Milne Co., Jacksonville. Illinois—Harry 
Eggleston, Springfield. lowa—E. C. Gage 
& Co., Des Moines. Kentucky—The In- 
man Co., Lexington. Louisiana—Stoker 
Food Sales Co., Shreveport. Michigan— 
K. T. Buehler Co., Delton. Minnesota— 
Lacy-Walker Co., Minneapolis. Missouri 
—W. Ellery White, Kansas City; Pilk- 
ington Brokerage Co., St. Louis. North 
Carolina—Ray Bullard, Charlotte; Wil- 
liam Rogers & Co., Wilson. Ohio—J. 
Abe Liff, Dayton; The A. K. Ackerman 
Co., Cleveland; Merrill-Ranfft Co., To- 
ledo. Oklahoma—Lewis Brokerage Co., 
Oklahoma City. Pennsylvania —J. L. 
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Fuchs, Pittsburgh. Tennessee — Mabry 
Brokerage Co., Chattanooga; Rule Brok- 
erage Co., Kingsport; Ernest L. Robert- 
son Co., Memphis. Texas—Bill Meyer, 
Houston. West Virginia — Edward W. 
Wippel Brokerage Co., Huntington; Lyle 
Brokerage Co., Wheeling. 

In addition there are 22 other broker- 
age firms representing three or more 
licensed Duncan Hines manufacturers. 


NEW PEA VARIETY DEVELOPED 
AT WISCONSIN 


“New Era” a new canning pea variety, 
has been developed by the University of 
Wisconsin. An early Perfection type, it 
is said to be resistant to common wilt, 
near wilt, and apparently to the most 
widespread virus diseases affecting peas 
in Wisconsin. The University advises 
that tests indicate it ranks favorably with 
other varieties of the Perfection type 
with respect to yield and canning quality. 
It is being offered to canners and seeds- 
men for trial purposes this season. Lots 
of 25, 50 or 100 pounds may be obtained 
at $1.00 per pound by writing to Mr. 
Ruben James, Agronomy Building, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wiscon- 
sin. The University will not pay express 
charges. 


NORTHWEST PACKERS & 
GROWERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the North- 
west Packers & Growers, Inc., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: George M. 
Martin, Utah Canning Company, Free- 
water, Oregon, President; Max Lehmann, 
Northwest Packing Company, Portland, 
Oregon, Vice-President; and William E. 
Yeomans, Portland, Oregon, reelected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


MAPLE SIRUP GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will not issue a revision of U. S. Stand- 
ards for grades of table maple sirup and 
maple sirup for reprocessing proposed in 
April, 1951. Standards in effect since 
February 15, 1940, will continue effective. 

Time for study of the proposed revi- 
sion, set originally at 30 days following 
its publication in the Federal Register 
last April, was extended to January 1, 
1952. A review since that time of com- 
ments and views submitted by interested 
parties has caused the Department to 
determine that further work with the 
industry in the various producing areas 
is advisable before any further action is 
taken. 


STERLING MOTORS OPENS 
NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 


Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. of Los 
Angeles, have opened a sales office in 
New Orleans under the management of 
J. D. Trice, who is well acquainted with 
the industrial requirements of the area. 
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ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS 


BIG 


REASONS 
WHY 


THE E-Z ADJUST PULPER 
is vour BEST BUY! 


1 No Down Time needed for making adjustments 
<) * to regulate moisture in pomace. Adjustment 
is made by operator while machine is running. 
2 Eliminate Waste of Raw Stock. Firm stock can 
* berun extra dry. Paddles can be adjusted 
The above illustration shows a Hamachek from screen for = : es 
green portions the size of a half-dollar, an 
q Steel Frame Viner with Viner Power Unit, 
‘ Viner Feeder, Pea Box and 16 Ft. Elevator of desirale product can be saved. 
+ attached, mounted on a Hamachek Viner 3 High Quality maintained. Immediate adjust- 
Transport * ment gives effective control over quality of pro- 
duct. 
Po 4 Saves labor and increases capacity. One E-Z 
An increasing number of Packers find it s Adjust produces twice the volume of ordinary 
pulpers of comparable size. 
advisable and economical to have one or ; 
Lower Power Costs. Model “A”—25-50 tons 
more viners so equipped so that within two 
or three hours they can be moved and oper- Model “B”—12-25 tons per hour with 7% hp. 
ating in other locations to maintain the de- mater. 
Rugged construction for dependability under 
sired quality of their pea or lima bean pack. 
longer life of service. 


7 Completely sanitary. Loosening two thumb 
* nuts permits discharge end to be removed, and 
all parts reached for easy cleaning. 


‘MACHINE COMPAN' 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN. 
ESTA BLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED: 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING. SPECIALISTS | ee 227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


ACREAGE—Contracting for acreage 
continues and in most areas canners are 
finding growers pretty well satisfied with 
prices about the same as last year. There 
are exceptions, of course, just as there 
are in the general farm situation. Farm- 
ers are receiving less money than last 
year for most items. We ran into an ex- 
treme example of this only this week, 
when a neighbor offered pigs to us at 
50c a piece and shoats at $9.00 a head. 

Most of the acreage prices heard are 
on tomatoes. California is reported con- 
tracting at $22.50 to $25.00 compared to 
$30 last year. In New Jersey, tradition- 
ally the highest priced market in the 
country, acreage is being obtained at 
about $1.00 over last year’s prices. Some 
of the prices heard in that state for No. 
1’s and 2’s respectively are: $39 and $28, 
$39 and $22, and $40 and $28, $38 and 
$26, with one canner offering to pay $35 
and $24. Just how successful he has been 
is not known. Another canner is offering 
$33.50 for straight run. Last year the 
prices in that area were in the neigh- 
borhood of $38 for 1’s and from $22 to 
$28 for 2’s. In Indiana some canners are 
reporting attempting to get acreage at 
slight decreases from last year. Others 
are offering the same, while others, espe- 
cially in Southern areas, are offering 
slight increases. Pennsylvania Canners 
Association is said to be planning a 20 
ton tomato club to replace the outmoded 
10 ton club. 


At least one corn canner in Pennsyl- 
vania has announced a $3.00 per ton in- 
crease over last year for the highest 
price ever paid by him for contract corn. 
In making the offer he points out that 
yields have increased steadily during past 
years with many of his growers averag- 
ing more than 5 tons per acre in 1951. 
In Indiana most corn packers are con- 
tracting at $21 for Evergreen, $22 and 
$23 for Golden, and up to $27 for Country 
Gentleman. There’s little growers’ re- 
sistance reported at these prices. 


Produce prices in the South continue 
high. A Texas canner who withdrew 
from the market last week on carrots, 
due to the excessively high raw product 
price, reentered this week at prices 2% 
to 5 cents higher on 2’s and 25 to 50 
cents higher on 10’s. 


THE FIFTH PLATE — This week, 
Thursday, March 20, to be exact, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, Clarence J. Mc- 
Cormick, made some observations before 
the Ohio State University Agricultural 
Economics group of more than passing 
interest to the canning industry. “Every 
twenty-four hours,” he said, “during the 
past year, there was a net addition to the 
United States population of about 7,400 
persons. Every hour there were a little 
over 300 more people to feed, every min- 
ute there was a net increase of 5.” 
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Continuing Mr. McCormick said: “This 
is the current rate of growth—2,700,000 
persons every year. These are all new 
customers for the farmer—in the United 
States alone. They are all new additions 
to the dinner table, which the farmer 
must supply. 

“This rapid increase in the number of 
people to feed is not a one or two-year 
proposition, It’s been going on for quite 
awhile. The average increase in the last 
10 years was over 2 million persons a 
year. 


“At the present rate of growth, the 
United States population would exceed 
200 million persons by 1975. In its esti- 
mate of what our population might be 
by 1975, the Bureau of Census makes 
allowance for a possible slackening in the 
net increase each year. The Census pro- 
jection for 23 years from now is 190 
million persons. 


“Taking the mid-century point, 1950, 
as a base, this would mean 38 million 
more people at the table by 1975—or a 
gain of one-fourth. This increase is equal 
to the 1950 population of Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Minnesota combined. 

“Now what does this mean for the 
farmer—and for the Nation? It means 
that for every four people who sat down 
to a meal in 1950, there will be another 
person at the table in 1975. There will 
be a fifth plate to be filled. 

“This newcomer to the present table of 
four is not a person invited out for one 
evening’s meal. He will be there for 
three meals a day, 365 days out of the 
year.” 

2,700,000 persons every year. That 
adds up to a lot of canned fruits and 
vegetables. Indeed, at the current con- 
sumption rate, it adds up to at least 9 or 
10 million cases. Put another way it’s a 
1.8 percent net increase in population 
every year. Put another way, the figures 
mean that in order to keep pace with the 
population trend, canned foods’ packs 
should increase 1.8 percent every year. 
All of which got us to thinking, and be- 
fore long we came up with some interest- 
ing figures, which show very definitely 
that canned foods are more than keeping 
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Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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and the high fresh market. 


up before we begin packing again. 


Central and North Central Florida. 


THE FLORIDA TOMATO SITUATION 


We note with interest under New York market news in your issue of 10th 
March that the writer stated Florida Canners are offering new pack Tomatoes 
at $1.00 for ones, $1.30 for 303s, $1.40 for 24/2s, and $7.00 for tens. 

The prices on ones and tens is correct, however, the market for the past week 
or two has been firm at $1.35 on 24/303s and $1.45 to $1.50 on 24/2s. 

We are calling this to your attention as we feel that you should not print 
articles on Florida markets published by a New York writer without first 
contacting some of the best Florida packers as this does a lot of harm in our 


We know that $1.35 and $1.45 to $1.50 was the market on 24/303s and 24/2s 
last week as we moved several thousand cases of these sizes at these prices 
to wholesalers and several chain stores in Florida and other section of the 


For your information, at the three factories we operate, we have packed 
through 10th March, from 15th December, 184,291 cases, consisting of the 


74,005—24/2 Standard Tomatoes 
60,395—24/303s Standard Tomatoes 
14,189—6/10 Standard Tomatoes 
35,702—48/1 Standard Tomatoes 


We only had on hand as of 10th March 61,501 cases of all sizes. 
The Winter pack has been much smaller than anticipated due to the heavy 
rains in the Immokalee area and the unusually hot weather in Dade County 


The Spring pack of Florida Tomatoes will not begin until around the 10th 
May, which means that if the other Canners’ stocks have moved as ours have, 
and we believe that they have, our Inventory will be approximately cleaned 


We know that most of the packers who finished packing in February have 
sold from 85 percent to 100 percent of their pack. These are the packers in 
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up with the trend. Below are the inter- 
esting figures we speak of. We went back 
with our five year averages, in some 
cases all the way back to 1921-25 period, 
but because in every case peaches alone 
excepted, the 1936-40 average repre- 
sented all time highs up to that point, 
we have eliminated the earlier figures. 
Five year 1926-30 peach pack averaged 
12.7 million cases and for the years 1931- 
35 9.3 million cases. In studying the 
figures remember that the five year 1941- 
45 period represents the war years. With 
the lone exceptions of canned whole 
tomatoes and plums, the picture would 
seem to be quite encouraging. 


5 YEAR AVERAGE PACKS 


VEGETABLES 
(Millions of Cases) 

°41-’45 ’46-’50 
Green Beans ........ 7.8 17.3 15.4 
Wax Beans ........... 13 1.8 
Lima Beans ........... 1.8 1.9 2.8 
2.9 7.4 6.1 
1.0* 3.0 2.3 
COW 17.7 28.0 27.3 
21.3 34.0 30.7 
4.4 8.1 5.9 
25.5 29.0 23.7 
Tomato Juice ........ 14.5 26.1 26.3 
Tomato Pulp ........ 2.5 5.2 4.5 
Sweet Potatoes .... — 1.3 2.3 


*_4-year average 


FRUITS 

°41-'45 . ’46-’50 
2.4 2.9 3.4 
Apple Sauce ......... 2.5 3.4 8.2 
Apple Juice .......... a 1.8 2.3 
3.2 4.2 5.1 
R.S.P. Cherries .... 2.4 1.9 3.5 
Sweet Cherries .... .7 1.0 1.3 
11.8 14.3 19.2 
5.3 5.4 6.0 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Pace Continues Moderate — Crop 
Damage In Florida Tomatoes—Peas Holding 
Fairly Steady—Green Beans Getting Atten- 
tion—Orange Juice Gets Another Mark-Up 
—Tuna Demand Holding Up Well. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Mar. 20, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Further strength 
developed in canned orange juice in Flor- 
ida during the week. The grapefruit 
situation, however, remained unsettled. 
Major developments were lacking in the 
remainder of the market, although dis- 
tributors were showing more interest in 
tuna and sardines. The over-all pace of 


buying, however, continued moderate, 
with most operators adhering to a con- 
servative inventory policy. 


THE OUTLOOK — Current Senate 
committee hearings on extension of price 
controls are coming in for close atten- 
tion among grocery distributors. Mean- 
while, however, the apparent large sup- 
plies of staple canned foods still in 
canner hands are tending to deter for- 
ward buying in most cases. If demand 
continues at its current pace, distributors 
feel, there will be fairly sizable carry- 
overs of some canned foods in first hands 
when 1952 canning operations get under 
way. Hence, notwithstanding indications 
of higher prices on some 1952 packs, 
there is no incentive to reach for inven- 
tory accumulation profit potentials under 
the existing price control set-up. 


TOMATOES — Reports from Florida 
note considerable crop damage in toma- 
toes. Canners, however, were still offer- 
ing in a fair way, with 303s at $1.35 
and 2s at $1.45. In the Tri-States, stand- 
ard 1s were offering at $1.10, with 303s 
at $1.40, 2s at $1.45-$1.50, and 10s at 
$7.50, f.o.b. There was no change re- 
ported in the California tomato situation 
during the week. 


PEAS—Southern packers of peas were 
reported a little more willing to consider 
bids on carryover holdings this week, but 


ROBINS ROTARY BLANCHER 
Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
713-729 East Lombard Street 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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MARKET NEWS. 


the market, as a general thing, was hold- 
ing fairly steady. Standard pod run 
sweets were reported offering for prompt 
shipment at $1.10 on 303s. On extra 
standards, 303s were quoted at $1.25 and 
2s at $1.35 on 4 and 5-sieves, while fancy 
303s were commanding $1.35-$1.40. On 
standard pod run Alaskas, 2s were avail- 
able in some instances at $1.25, with 
extra standards at $1.35, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


BEANS—Green beans were coming in 
for a little attention here this week, 
with southern canners quoting standard 
round cut green at $1.15 for 3038s and 
$1.20 for 2s, while extra standards held 
at $1.25 and $1.30, respectively. Fancy 
French style green beans listed at $1.50 
for 303s, and $1.60 for 2s, with fancy 
round cut green at $1.40 for 3038s and 
$1.45 for 2s, f.o.b. Extra standard 5-sieve 
cut wax beans, 2s, were reported offering 
in a limited way in the Midwest at $1.25, 
*.0.b. 


CORN—Buyers are showing a little 
nterest in corn, particularly on top 
grades. Midwestern canners are quoting 
standard golden at $1.40 for cream style, 
f.o.b. 


CITRUS—With raw stock prices still 
climbing, Florida canners have again 
marked up canned orange juice prices. 
The market is now established at 97% 
cents for 2s and $2.15 for 46-ounce. 
Grapefruit juice, however, is lagging 
behind, reportedly due to lower prices 
quoted on some carryover juice. Can- 
ners are quoting new pack grapefruit 
juice at 75 cents for 2s and $1.75 for 
for 46-ounce, but carryover 46-ounce 
from old pack was reported offered down 
to $1.40. Until this supply is liquidated, 
traders feel, grapefruit juice will lag. 
A steady market is reported for grape- 
fruit segments and citrus salad, with the 
new pack moving out well. 


CANNED FISH — Demand for tuna 
was reported holding up well this week, 
and the market was showing a steady 
undertone on both domestic and im- 
ported. Maine sardines were coming in 


for better call, and reports from Califor- 
nia noted a firm sardine market on the 
coast. Salmon prices were without 
change during the week. Seattle reports 
indicating higher packing costs this year, 
and consequent higher prices for the end 
product, are causing some concern among 
distributors, who see salmon canners in 
danger of “pricing themselves out of the 
market.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Ultra-Conservative Buying Attitude Con- 
tinues—Difficulty In Maintaining Pea Prices 
—Pipe Lines Empty Of Corn—Beans Steady 
—Citrus Buying Tapered Off— 
Fish Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 20, 1952 


THE SITUATION—It’s the same old 
story again this week with very little to 
report in the way of activity simply be- 
cause buying has simmered down to a 
crawl. The trade are viewing the over- 
all situation with an ultra-conservative 
attitude and buying in the same manner. 
Pressure to sell on the part of canners 
in many widely separated sections of the 
country indicated the present lull is one 
of more than just local implications. 
However, increasing evidence of selling 
pressure is having little effect on the 
trade and it takes a real bargain to prod 
a buyer into action. The outlook is for 
more of the same until the new pack gets 
under way. 


The recent splurge on citrus has just 
about run it’s course as the trade have 
covered ahead on orange juice, which is 
not only the most important item in the 
citrus line but also the one that has 
shown the most strength. Canned fish 
has come in for slight interest this week 
and other than small hand to mouth buy- 
ing of other canned foods the market is 
at a standstill. 


PEAS—With the exception of No. 10 
tins Wisconsin canners are experiencing 
a little difficulty maintaining prices, par- 
ticularly on fancy grades. Fancy 2 sieve 
Alaskas are down to $2.00 in 303 tins 
with 3 sieve now selling at $1.50 to $1.55. 
Standard 4 sieves are listed at $1.15 for 
303s and $1.25 for 2s although occasional 
offerings are available at less money. 
The market generally is holding at list 
fairly well but it’s the price cutting on 
the part of weak sellers from time to 
time that has created the uncertainty. 
It appears the bulk of unsold stock is in 
303 tins which is the size that has car- 
ried the brunt of the price cutting. From 
all indications Wisconsin canners will 
pack this size at the expense of 2s during 
the coming pack, in fact, very little if 
any twos will be packed at all. 


CORN—No trouble with prices on this 
item as very close to nothing is offered 
for sale. Spot lists are void although an 
occasional lot of fancy whole kernel or 
cream style golden in 303 tins makes an 
appearance and when it does it’s quickly 
sold. Prices range from $1.65 to $1.70 
but there is never any argument about 
this point when the corn is available. 
Canners will have a lot of empty pipe 
lines to fill when the new pack rolls 
around. 


BEANS—Green and wax beans are 
holding steady although buying interest 
is strictly routine despite the fact wax 
are getting short. Ozark canners are 
offering standard cut green at $1.17% 
for 308s and $1.25 for 2s. Wax are listed 
at $1.20 and $1.30 but the quantities 
offered are small. Fancy Wisconsin 
whole beans are still available in No. 2 
tins at $2.85 for 1 sieve, $2.65 for 2 sieve 
and $2.35 for 3 sieve. Fancy 3 sieve cut 
green are offered at $1.85 for 303s, $1.90 
for 2s and $9.00 for tens. Wax are slight- 
ly higher. It appears here too the new 
pack will run heavily to 3038s in place 
of 2s. 


CITRUS—Buying has tapered off con- 
siderably now that orange juice is quoted 
at higher levels and grapefruit juice 
seems stuck at present levels. The 
trade covered ahead fairly well on orange 
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and feel there is no immediate necessity 
to do the same where grapefruit is con- 
cerned. One of the largest factors is 
now quoting orange juice at $2.10 for 46 
oz. and 95 cents for 2s, $1.85 and 85 cents 
for blended and $1.60 and 75 cents for 
grapefruit juice. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions are offered at $1.40 for 303s, $1.70 
for 2s and $4.00 for 5s. Citrus salad is 
listed at $1.75 for 3038s and $5.50 for 
46 02. 


SALMON—While there has been some 
activity on canned fish this week orders 
are mostly on the routine side which is 
in line with the trade’s general attitude. 
Fancy reds are growing shorter by the 
day and prices are firm at $31.50 for talls 
and $17.50 for halves. Chums are a little 
firmer and seem to have settled at $17.00 
and $9.25. Prices on pinks remain un- 
changed with the trade showing little 
interest. 


SARDINES — Little change here as 
Maine canners have seen fit to hold firm 
at list in the face of only routine busi- 
ness. California canners are offering 
ovals in tomato sauce at $9.50, ones tall 
at $7.75 and naturals at $7.00. While 
some business is passing it’s a long ways 
from being in the volume class. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Despite the 
trade’s pessimism there has been no 
change in prices the past week although 
buying has been at a minimum. Most of 
the action the past few weeks has cen- 
tered on cheap offerings of 2% standard 
pears which seem to be cleaning up. In- 
quiries for cling peaches under buyer’s 
labels are cropping up but the trade are 
having difficulty finding supplies. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Stiffens On Fear Of Floods—Citrus 
Yield Down—Frozen Packs Up 29 Percent 
—Canned Fruits Sales Show Gains—Spinach 
Packing Begins—Tomato Products At Wide 
Range—Fish Firmly Held. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 20, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The series of dry 
years that has plagued California agri- 
culture and increased production costs by 
making expensive pumping for irrigation 
necessary, has been quite definitely 
broken. Rainfall throughout the State 
is far ahead of normal, with record snow- 
packs in the High Sierra. Some damage 
has been done by the heavy rains, but 
this has been greatly outweighed by the 
benefits. The harvest of the spinach 
crop has been delayed and asparagus is 
not coming on as fast as seemed likely a 
couple of weeks ago. Canned asparagus 
has been moving rather slowly but can- 
ners hold that asparagus is more likely 
to be hit by spring floods than any other 
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crop and few efforts to move holdings 
through price reductions are being made. 
The next two months will be a critical 
period for many California crops and ex- 
perts hold that it is unlikely that the 
huge yields of 1951 can be repeated. This 
is one of the reasons why the canned 
foods market has stiffened noticeably in 
the past two weeks. 


CITRUS—The California Crop Re- 
porting Service has come out with a re- 
port of citrus fruit conditions as of 
March 1 and this indicates a lighter yield 
for the 1951-52 crop than was forecast 
earlier. The output of oranges for Cali- 
fornia is now placed at 40,800,000 boxes, 
or well below that of the previous year. 
Grapefruit production will also be down, 
as will be that of lemons. The national 
production of oranges promises to exceed 
last year’s showing, but grapefruit will 
be off. 


FROZEN FOODS—Figures covering 
the California pack of frozen fruits and 
vegetables for 1951 have been released 
by the Western Frozen Foods Processors 
Association and indicate an overall gain 
of 29 percent over the pack in 1950, with 
vegetables showing the largest gain. The 
pack of fruit amounted to 84,254,042 
pounds, made up as follows: Apples, 1,- 
822,548; apricots, 8,301,489; blackberries, 
89,572; boysenberries, 7,014,267; logan- 
berries, 1,269,858; youngberries, 102,045; 
strawberries, 40,236,935; cherries, 422,- 
521; freestone peaches, 19,747,408; plums 
and prunes, 1,004,915, and miscellaneous, 
4,242,484. The pack of vegetables 
amounted to 200,086,009 pounds made up 
of asparagus, 5,027,931; baby lima beans, 
49,994,327; snap and wax beans, 7,168,- 
530; broccoli, 28,970,995; brussels sprouts, 
21,357,323; cauliflower, 9,990,720; corn, 
1,074,474; peas, 16,906,527; spinach 44,- 
401,981, and miscellaneous, 7,078,977. 
Spinach showed the greatest gain over 
1950, output being up 122 percent. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit market 
continues to make gains in sales week by 
week, with shipments keeping pace with 
new business. Here and there concessions 
in price are still being made to meet 
needs for ready cash, but these lack much 
of being general. One of the largest 
firms reports that for seven weeks its 
sales of peaches have shown gains with- 
out a break. Apricots are coming in for 
increased attention with spring at hand 
and the same is true of pears. Standard 
pears are moving at $2.75-$3.00 and are 
getting increased attention since choice 
and fancy are firmly held at $3.50 and 
$4.25 respectively, for No. 2%s. Fruit 
cocktail is moving more freely since 
prices were readjusted downward, with 
most offerings at $3.25 for choice. One 
of the steadiest items in the list is pine- 
apple, sales varying but little week by 
week, with prices without change. Stocks 
are spotted around the country so that 
quick deliveries can be made. 


TREATED 


the ideal sod 


Protects bean, corn, pea and 


lima bean seed against harm- 
ful soil fungi— as Spergon-DDT, 
also protects against many de- 
structive storage insects. 


Results: more healthy plants 


—hence a higher yield of vege- 
tables for canning and packing. 


Advantages: effective at 


economical dosages —safe on 
seed—easy to use—compatible 
with legume inoculants and 
most insecticides—low cost per 
unit of seed treated. 


Next time, buy 
Spergon-treated seed 


AP uniten STATES 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


producers of seed protectants, fungi- 
cides, miticides, insecticides: Spergon, 
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Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. 
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MARKET NEWS 


SPINACH—Several California canners 
made plans to start operations on spin- 
ach on St. Patrick’s Day, this being a 
good day for greens, but it is doubtful if 
cutters were able to get into the fields on 
account of the heavy rains. Opening 
prices continue to make an appearance, 
with most of them about as follows for 
shipment to April 30: Fancy 8 0z., 8744 
cents; picnic, 97% cents; No. 303, $1.15; 
No. 2, $1.30; No. 2%, $1.65, and No. 10, 
$5.10. The price of No. 10 is slightly less 
than in some of the first lists brought 
out, the early offerings being at $5.25 
and $5.30. 


TOMATOES—Tomato products are 
selling in a wider range of prices than 
almost any other items in the canned 
list, with tomato paste and tomato catsup 
especially hard to pin down. One canner 
estimates that it costs $7.84 a case to 
pack fancy 6-o0z. paste, yet the market 
seems to be $7.00 a case, with some offer- 
ings being made at $6.75. Firmest items 
in the list are solid pack tomatoes, with 
some canners sold up on these. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
is firm, with many items held at ceiling 
prices. Prices for Seattle shipment are: 
Chinook %s, hand filled, $19.00, talls, 
$26.00; chum $10.00-$11.00, talls, 
$17.50; cohoe %s, $13.00-$15.00, talls, 
$25.00; pink %s, $12.50, talls, $21.00; red 
Alaska %s, $18.00, talls, $31.00-$32.00, 
and sockeye 4s, hand filled, $21.00. Some 
fall pack cohoes are offered at $23.00 for 
No. 1 talls. Chums are getting fairly 
well cleaned up with some canners, with 
pinks the most plentiful of all. 


MACKEREL—The demand for Cali- 
fornia mackerel is such that canners are 
offering higher prices for fish, the new 
prices being $70.00 a ton for Pacific 
mackerel and $60.00 for jack mackerel, 
these representing increases of $10 and 
$5 per ton, respectively. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Some Alabama Waters Closed To Shrimping 
—Shrimp Pack Moving Slowly—Oyster 
Packing Progressing Well. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 20, 1952 


CLOSED—Taking of shrimp from 
Alabama territorial waters for purposes 
other than bait will be restricted to Mis- 
sissippi Sound after 6 p.m., Saturday, 
March 15, 1952, Conservation Director 
Earl M. McGowin has announced in pro- 
mulgating regulation A-108, which per- 
tinent sections of said regulation read 
as follows: 


“Section 1. The taking or catching of 
shrimp shall be permitted only within the 
following described territorial waters of 
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Alabama, beginning on the 15th day of 
March, 1952. 

“Those waters known as the Missis- 
sippi Sound, which waters lie within the 
area beginning at a point on the main- 
land where the Alabama-Mississippi 
state lines meet, thence due south as a 
projection of said state lines to a point 
on the north shore of Petit Bois Island, 
thence eastwardly along the northern 
shore-line of Petit Bois Island to Dauphin 
Island, thence along the northern shore- 
line of Dauphin Island to a point directly 
opposite Dauphin Island range beacon, 
thence in a northerly direction from 
Dauphin Island through the Dauphin 
Island range beacon to Barron Point on 
the mainland, thence running along the 
shore-line of Alabama to the point of 
beginning. 

“Section 2. The taking or catching of 
shrimp within the territorial waters of 
Alabama in any area than that which is 
described in this regulation shall not be 
permitted after 6 p.m. on the 15th day 
of March, 1952, and the taking or catch- 
ing of shrimp in any area than that 
which is described in this regulation after 
such date shall be a violation of this 
regulation and such violation shall be 
punishable as provided for by law. 

“Section 3. The taking or catching of 
shrimp from the area described in this 
regulation shall be permitted until such 
time as the director shall prohibit the 
taking or catching of such shrimp by 
regulation. 

“Section 4. Nothing in this regulation 
shall control or otherwise limit the tak- 
ing of shrimp for baiting purposes only. 
The taking of shrimp for baiting pur- 
poses only shall be in accordance with 
methods and specifications prescribed by 
law.” 


SHRIMP—Practically no changes have 
taken place in the canned shrimp market 
and the pack is moving in low gear as 
there are not many shrimp produced now 
and the raw market takes the greater 
portion of them, thus leaving a small 
portion for the canneries. 

There are three plants in Louisiana 
and four plants in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi packing shrimp and report that 
2,704 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending March 
8, 1952, which brought the pack for the 
season to 607,001 standard cases as com- 
pared to 602,547 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing March 7, 1952 were: 


Louisiana 945 barrels, including 110 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 647 bar- 
rels, including 243 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 87 barrels; Apalachicola, Fla. 
11 barrels and Texas 2,067 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 3,757 barrels which is 
1,210 barrels less than were produced 
the previous week. 

As reported by all market news offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 635,000 and were approxi- 
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mately 2,015,725 pounds less than four 
weeks ago. Total holdings were 235,000 
pounds less than one year ago. 


OYSTERS—The oyster pack in this 
section is moving along at a good clip 
and the 28 plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning oysters 
reported that 22,043 standard cases of 
oysters were canned during the week end- 
ing March 8, 1952, which brought the 
pack for the season to 202,537 standard 
cases as compared to 129,241 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing March 7, 1952 were: Louisiana 23,579 
barrels, including 19,702 barrels; Missis- 
sippi 8,309 barrels, including 8,093 bar- 
rels for canning; Alabama 3,245 barrels, 
including 3,006 barrels for canning; 
Apalachicola, Fla. 208 barrels, making a 
total of 35,341 barrels which is 10,712 
more barrels than the previous week. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 24-25, 1952 — Virginia Can- 
ners School, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


APRIL 1, 1952—Food Technology Con- 
ference, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Babcock Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


APRIL 6-9, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


APRIL 8, 1952 — Annual Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


APRIL 10, 1952 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 15-17, 1952—5th Annual Meet- 
ing, Research & Development Associates, 
Food & Container Institute, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 27-30, 1952—60th Anniversary 
Convention & Exposition, U. S! Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 

MAY 19, 1952—Spring Meeting, Ad- 
ministrative Council, National Canners 
Association, 1133-20th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

MAY 20, 1952—Spring Meeting, Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, 11383-20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 
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‘ A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 
i The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
i SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 
a 
y 
4 FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 
SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything “‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 
Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor . 
All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
7 All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
7 e Fruits « Vegetables « Meats » Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e« Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 
A Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
' to the warehouse. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 
4 Published and Copyrighted By 
| THE CANNING TRADE 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
. BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
‘ 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fcy., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge........... 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Frey., 8 OS. -95 
1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., eut No. 303..........1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
Ex, Cut, 8 .90 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
INNO, 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1,201.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308... 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
INO. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ......--2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 808 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... . 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 ......0008 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Hix; Sbd., avi, Out, 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. .............. 1.75 
4 sv. ..1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. o0009.25 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
2.40 
Small 2.15 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. ............ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 


No. 10 5.25 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. 
N 


o. 308 1.07% 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

Diced & Sh.. No. 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 

20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 

Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.20 

N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 


No. 10 Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02.......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 
1.50-1.55 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........0 2.50-2.70 
Fey., 2 av., No. 2 ...... wonecsecee 
No. 303 1.60 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 


4 sv., No. 303 .50-1.60 


3521.40 


No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 o2.......... .75-.80 
-1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NortHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 


MIpWEst ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 


2 sv., No. 2.00-2.10 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.20 
4 sv. 1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1.25 


MipWEst SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 


8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 1,25-1.85 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.20 
Std., 4 sv., No. 1,15 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308... 9214 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.30-4.40 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
SPINACH 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30 
1.65 
No. 10 5.10-5.25 
Texas, Fey., No. 303 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
1.10-1.15 
1,.40-1,50 
No, 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.........c0ss0000 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 —— 
No. 2 2.30+2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Nominal 
Florida, Std., No. 1.... 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 14 oz. glass........ 1 
No. 10 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7 oz. 10.00 


BNO. 10. 13.75-14.00 


Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........1.00-1.05 


No. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. Fey., No. 808 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
East, Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 3038 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.25-11.75 
Choice, No. 2%4 3.15 
No. 10 11.10 
Std., No. 2% 2.90 
Std., No. 10 9.75 


Phe, WO 10.50-11.50 
CHERRIES 
10.75-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz : 1.25 
No. 2% 8.30 
No. 10 18.50 
No. 2% 3.25-3.40 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% : 3.00-3.15 
No. 1 1,.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.80-10.00 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
7.35 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No, 1 
4.20-4.5 
No. 10 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%..........3.50-3.70 
No. 10 13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......0. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........0008 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 8715 
46 oz. 1.85 
No. 10 4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 10 3.85 
Domne, 46. 1.75-1.85 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2... .10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 . 5.25 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 .......31.50-82,00 
-17.50-18.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1................20.00-21.00 
12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.00-17.50 
9.25-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4% Oil keyless........ 10.00-10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-16.50 
Chunks & Flakes 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......14.00-14.50 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks & Flakes............11.00-13.00 


Grated 0.00211.00 
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